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No adequate system of examinations existed to test the work
of the schools. It is true that the Oxford and Cambridge Local
Examinations and those of the College of Preceptors existed, but
they tested a few selected individuals rather than the school as a
whole.
Fitch found only one endowed school which had retained its
grammar-school status and which admitted girls. This was at
Rishworth, but although there were fifty-five boys and fifteen girls
at the school, the boys remained until fifteen years of age and were
prepared for the universities, but the girls were required to give up
their schooling at fourteen. t4U does not olfer even to one of these
girls, though some of them aic children of professional men, and
all of persons in a respectable position, the opportunity of qualify-
ing herself as a governess or of proceeding to a place of higher
education," l
The Commissioners found but twelve other schools in England
where girls were admitted. It was only when a grammar-school
sank to the status of a primary school that it catered for girls,
Thirty-five of the West Riding schools were merely primary schools,
and poor ones at that. "In regard to school appliances, as well as
in organisation, method, and intelligence, the smaller endowed
schools are generally inferior to National Schools. Nevertheless,
their existence hinders the establishment of such National Schools,
and thus deprives many towns and villages altogether of proper
elementary teaching; of the advantages of inspection, and of the
sympathy and experience of persons who would otherwise subscribe
and feel an interest in the progress of the scholars."2
Fitch concluded that only three schools were in the first class:
Doncaster, Leeds, and St. Peter's, York. Three others might be
developed to become such: Ripon, Sheffield, and Gigglcswick or
Sedbergh. He did not think there was room for both the latter
schools. "Gigglcswick is the richer; it is more central; and it is
in a far more hopeful condition, whether we consider the state of its
buildings, its staff of teachers, or the zeal and intelligence of its
governing body. It is not too much to hope that it may one day
become for the North of England what Rugby is to the Midland
districts. As to Sedbergh, I despair of putting it into any class
at all. In its present state it simply cumbers the ground." * Fitch
was right about Giggleswick, but he had gravely misjudged Sedbergh,
1 Schools Inquiry Commission, Vol. IX, p, 197.                    * Ibid., p. 199.
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